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WOMEN'S VIEWS OF DIVORCE. 

BY MABY A. LIVEBMOBE, AMELIA E. BAEB, BOSE TEEBY COOKE, 
ELIZABETH STUABT PHELPS, AND JENNIE JUNE. 



1. It is the very highest function of man and woman to raise 
and train a family. Indeed, civilization has put this end in 
view — the perpetuation and improvement of the race. The es- 
tablishment of homes, the rearing of families, the founding of 
schools and colleges, the planting of institutions, the main- 
taining of governments, all are but means to this end. Mar- 
riage therefore, being necessary to the existence of the family, 
is the most important and the most sacred institution known 
to humanity. It is older than the state, and ranks higher in 
importance, for the home makes the everlasting granite on which 
civil government rests, and is stable and righteous in proportion 
as homes are permanent and pure. When we arraign the public 
life as corrupt and low in moral tone, we are making sad con- 
fession of the corruption of the private life and of the low moral 
standard of the home. And to reform the public life, the puri- 
fication must begin at the hearth-stone. 

The highest ideal of marriage is likely, other things being 
equal, to eventuate in the highest type of family, and the best 
thing that can happen to any human being is to be well born. A 
true marriage is the union of one man with one woman, both of 
whom are normally developed, mentally, morally, and physically, 

Note.— The questions submitted as a basis for the discussion on Divorce, which 
was begun in The Review for November, are referred to by some of the con- 
tributors to the present instalment. They are as follows : 

L Do you believe in the principle of divorce under any circumstances ? 

2. Ought divorced people to be allowed to marry under any circumstances f 

3. What is the effect of divorce on the integrity of the family ? 

1. Does the absolute prohibition of divorce where it exists contribute to the 
moral purity of society ?— Ep, 
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of suitable age and similar convictions, who are drawn to each 
other by mutual respect and love. The attraction of each to the 
other is so strong that it unifies their differing tastes and tempera- 
ments, and makes their happiness consist in mutual helpfulness. 
It renders concession and forbearance an ever-fresh delight to 
both, divides sorrow, doubles pleasure, and creates an Elysium for 
" the twain made one " that is found nowhere else on earth. 

Now, whatever impairs the integrity of marriage is not only 
at war with its primary intention, the proper rearing of a family, 
but it demoralizes both the contracting parties. There always 
resides in the highest ideal of marriage the purpose of perma- 
nency. But there are crimes committed by the married which 
defeat the ends of marriage, and render continuance of 
wedded life intolerable, if not impossible, to one or both of the 
parties. These are marital infidelity, drunkenness contracted 
after marriage, cruelty, desertion, conviction for felony or in- 
famous crime, and, in the case of the husband, failure to provide 
for the family, when the cause of his poverty is not the result of 
physical inability, or when it might have been avoided by ordi- 
nary industry. These violate the solemn contract of the wedded 
couple, made in the presence of a clergyman, or magistrate, and 
witnesses, which publicly ratified their previous private betrothal. 

It is at variance with the best interests of society, and lowers 
the ideal of marriage, for such persons to be compelled to live in 
marital relations. If divorce is obtained because of such offences, 
it may, indeed, break up the home; but far better so than to per- 
petrate a greater wrong. No woman has a moral right to become 
the mother of children when the father is licentious, drunken, 
and cruel. For this perpetuates the brutishness and woe of the 
race, and gives an extension of time to evils that humanity should 
outgrow. Unthinking as to their cause, it has appealed to Heaven 
for relief, throwing itself in despair 

" on the world's great altar-stairs 
That slope thro' darkness up to God." 

We are learning to-day that relief can only come from obedience 
to the laws of being, physical, mental, and moral, from a higher 
ideal of marriage, from nobler conditions of parentage. It is the 
very sin of sins to invoke the gift of little children into homes 
foul with corruption, where drunkenness gibbers, lust poisons, 
brutality deals murderous blows, and hate has usurped the place 
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of love. If any law made by man should seem to command it, 
by prohibiting divorce under any circumstances, we may be sure 
it would be in contravention of the divine law, and be better 
" honored in the breach than in the observance." 

2. Is there any just reason why the innocent divorced party 
should be forbidden to remarry ? Should the law punish an in- 
nocent person for another's guilt ? Why not go a step further, 
if the blameless divorced party is to be punished by prohibition of 
remarriage, and visit the same penalty alike on the husband and 
wife for every crime that either commits, regardless of the inno- 
cence of either ? Why not imprison both when one steals, and 
hang both when one commits murder ? 

It becomes a different question when it is proposed to abolish 
all restrictions on the guilty divorced party, and to allow re- 
marriage at pleasure, which is permitted in some States. In 
many cases it would result in a repetition of the same offence 
against the laws of wedlock, and a second divorce would ensue, 
and so on ad libitum. And there have been other instances 
where, either from the awakening of nobler impulses, or from an 
acquired mastery over appetite and passion, or because of the in- 
fluence of a stronger moral nature, one who has grievously sinned 
in one marriage has nobly retrieved the past in a second, and 
henceforth has led a spotless and upright life. If not punishment 
alone, but reformation, be sought by the law, it can sometimes be 
obtained by giving to the offender an opportunity to reinstate him- 
self in honest wedlock and in legal domestic life. To prohibit 
remarriage absolutely is to open the door to immoral living. 

As any such prohibition must remain a dead-letter at present, 
since there are States where any divorced persons can remarry at 
will, whether innocent or guilty, I have thought well of the legal 
provisions of those States that leave the future marital rights of 
divorced parties with the court granting the divorce. In Ala- 
bama the court decides whether the guilty party shall marry 
again. In Maryland the court may prohibit remarriage to the 
guilty party during the lifetime of the innocent party, if there is 
good and sufficient reason. In Virginia the court may use its 
discretion in prohibiting the remarriage of the guilty party ; and 
so on. While the laws of the various commonwealths of the Union 
are so inharmonious and conflicting on the divorce question, it 
seems wiser to leave the future of guilty divorced parties in the 
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hands of the court, provided always that the court be of the 
highest authority, incorruptible in character, humane in spirit, 
and so unimpeachable in wisdom and morality as to give it fitness 
for arriving at righteous decisions in these perplexing cases. 

3. The present fatal facility of divorce is undoubtedly men- 
acing the home, disintegrating the family, and endangering the 
welfare of society. For divorce is granted to-day for the most 
trivial causes ; it can be obtained by collusion, fraud, and with 
absolute secrecy, non-residents receiving no notice of the suit 
brought against them in another State, and sometimes finding 
themselves divorced before they had even suspected that such a 
measure was in contemplation. The causes justifying the State in 
decreeing the sundering of the marriage-tie should be reduced to 
a minimum; there should be an entire absence of the present in- 
decent haste in granting divorces, but, instead, the utmost delib- 
eration ; every divorce case should be made public ; and my own 
predilection is in favor of granting "total divorce" only by the 
verdict of a jury trial. 

If these precautions were observed, they would immediately 
diminish the frightful number of divorces. Whenever it shall 
be established that divorce is primd-facie evidence of the guilt 
of one of the wedded parties, and the utmost publicity is given 
to the proceedings-, that society may judge for itself, the integrity 
of the family will be maintained, and not injured, by divorce. 
One of its safeguards, which modern recklessness has removed, 
will be restored. It will be seen that husband and wife must 
conquer the incompatibilities of their domestic life, since occa- 
sional misunderstandings, differences of opinion, and vagrant 
desires cannot be made the ground for an easy disruption of the 
matrimonial tie. Out of this self-denial and self-discipline there 
frequently comes the largest blessedness of married people. 
Habitual self-control, which is essential to happiness in every re- 
lation, becomes the law of their lives. Passion dies out, and from 
its ashes there springs the divine mutual love which is the ante- 
type and vestibule of the marriage that shall be immortal. 

4. An absolute prohibition of divorce cannot legislate appe- 
tite and passion out of existence. They survive, rampant and 
fierce, and will defeat the end in view if church and state 
forbid divorce entirely, in the supposed interest of morality. 
The greatest grossness of life is permitted to men in many 

YOL, CL. — NO. 398. 8 
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European countries where divorce is difficult, and for their 
criminal pleasure houses of vice are regulated and protected by 
law. The very small number of divorces on record in such coun- 
tries is, therefore, no proof that they have a higher standard of 
moral purity than prevails among those people who allow a 
greater frequency of divorce. South Carolina is the only State of 
the Union that has not provided by law for the dissolution of 
marriage. If there is, therefore, a higher ideal of moral purity 
prevailing in that State than among her sister-commonwealths, 
where divorce for some causes is legal, there has come over its 
society a most happy change since the long-gone years when I 
had some personal knowledge of its social status. 

Now, what would I propose as a practical measure of divorce re- 
form ? In later years I have come to think more of the prevention 
than of the cure of evils. If statesmen, rather than politicians, 
legislated for society, legal marriage would be made more diffi- 
cult and divorce less easy. At the time of my own marriage 
in my native city, Boston, about forty-five years ago, there was a 
legal requirement that all marriages should be published on a 
bulletin-board in the office of the city clerk during "three suc- 
cessive public days." These might be three successive Sundays, 
or a Fast or Thanksgiving day, or other holiday, with two Sun- 
days. It usually happened, however, that the proposed mar- 
riage was placarded on the bulletin-board for two weeks. People 
passing and repassing constantly dropped into the vestibule of the 
office, where the bulletin-board was suspended, and scrutinized 
the advertisements. In two instances, to my knowledge, this 
publicity prevented marriages that would have proved disastrous. 
That precaution has been removed, and it is only necessary in 
Massachusetts that a " license " from the city or town clerk 
shall be presented when the parties to be legally married appear 
before the minister or magistrate. In many States no license is 
required, and a marriage may be rushed through with a bride- 
groom at the age of fourteen and a bride of twelve. Easy, secret, 
and rapid divorce follows legitimately in the wake of such unions. 
A low tone pervades society at the present time in reference to 
marriage. It is urged upon both men and women as a means of 
obtaining a living, and the self-indulgent young man who is on 
the hunt for a marriageable heiress, that he may live without 
effort, is almost as common to-day as the luxurious girl who de- 
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clares her purpose to marry only a rich man — "a great catch" 
• — without regard to age, character, intelligence, or compatibility. 
Marriages are made for convenience, position, policy, and for 
almost every other conceivable purpose. No dream of love hal- 
lows them, no thought of noble living dignifies them, no vision of 
little' children, whose "infancy is a perpetual Messiah," enters 
the heart or the wretched home. 

As I passed one of the gentlemen's elegant club-houses to be 
found now-a-days in all cities, my companion, one of the most 
cultured and travelled men of the community, said : " Here is 
one of the menaces of the home, and of the family, developed by 
modern society. And the untrammelled life which it is possible 
for men to live in these club-houses is not favorable to the highest 
elevation of men, to happy marriage, to the rearing of a noble 
family, or to the well-being of society." If it be said in reply that 
women have also their club-houses, where they have equal re- 
tiracy and freedom from restraint, it can easily be shown to be 
otherwise. In the women's club-rooms — not a house — there is 
never a bar, nor a restaurant, nor apartments for smoking or 
card-playing. They are consecrated to serious pursuits, to read- 
ing, study, listening to lectures, and devising ways and means for 
intellectual, philanthropic, and reformatory work, and they are 
rarely tenanted after daylight. 

The question of marriage and divorce laws, and their reform- 
ation, is one in which women are vitally interested, for they 
are generally the deepest sufferers from the laws' immoral and un- 
equal action, and for them there is the least redress. Whatever 
legislation may be undertaken, whether by concerted State 
action or through a national constitutional amendment, concerns 
both sexes equally, and both should have equal influence in 
directing it. Very many of the evils that have sprung up in the 
marriage relation have originated in the fact that one sex has 
been the sole dictator of laws which concern both equally. Men 
have made the laws of marriage and divorce, and women have 
never been consulted as to their wisdom, or their adaptability to 
women's own circumstances, or their approval of them. 

The husband has legal control of the person of the wife ; her 
services belong to him, and have no money value. She is expected 
to work for food, shelter, and clothing, and is thus made a pau- 
perized dependent on her husband. Whatever gains accrue from 
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her unpaid labor become his property. If she has leisure and 
ability to engage in money-making employments after perform- 
ing the household labor, many of the States of the Union give her 
earnings also to the husband. Four women of prominence in 
literary and professional life, whose names would be familiar to 
most of my readers, have been compelled to apply to the courts 
for protection against the husbands who would have robbed them 
of their earnings, while they were charged with the maintenance 
and education of the children. The impecunious condition of 
wives, not alone among those whose husbands are men of small in- 
comes, but among many whose means are ample, is one of the 
most fruitful sources of restlessness and unhappiness in married 
life, and is one of the underlying causes of frequent divorce. 

Only six of the United States allow the married mother to be 
an equal owner and guardian of the minor children with their 
father. In all other States the father is their sole owner and 
guardian. If the mother has no ownership in her little children, 
whom she wins in the valley of deathj at the risk of her own life, 
she is, indeed, pauperized, most abject, most wretched. Ah, if 
men were not, in most instances, better than the laws they have 
made for women, this World would be Pandemonium itself ! A 
wife and mother should always be mistress of herself, and never 
the slave of another, not even when that other is her husband 
and the slavery is founded on her undying love. That robs her of 
half her value. " Give your child to be educated by a slave/' said 
the old Greek, "and instead of one slave, you will then ha e two." 

There should be legal equality established between the husband 
and the wife, equal ownership of the family property, equal 
guardianship of the minor children. For more than a quarter of 
a century I havd been so situated that I have been the recipient 
of the confidences of wives and mothers to a very large extent. If 
I should publish the sad stories of injustice, wrong, and outrage 
of which , they have been the silent victims, perpetrated under 
cover of laws made by men for the government of both sexes in 
married life, and by husbands who intend to be in the main fair 
and just, I would startle the community. 

"No ordinary man," said John Stuart Mill, years ago, "is 
willing to find at his fireside an equal in the person he calls his 
wife." Have we outgrown the narrowness of the day when these 
words were penned ? Are men now just enough to counsel with 
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women in formulating a code of laws that shall bear equally on 
husband and wife ? Are they prepared to convert into living 
verity the axiom of our great Bill of Eights, which declares that 
" all just governments derive their power from the consent of the 
governed " ? Then, indeed, is a better day about to dawn on the 
world — "a, statelier Eden will come again to man." If not, then 
the reformation of our laws of marriage and divorce must tarry 
yet longer for the tardy advent of the day when man will see in 
woman his other half, equal but diverse, who will be his best 
helper and his divinest friend, when he elevates her to the same 
plane of equality with himself, and forbids her to be fettered even 
by a gossamer. 

Mart A. Litebmoee. 



1. Divorce is a subject in which every one is concerned, and 
about which every one has something to say ; the very last 
subject that can be treated dogmatically, for the wisest and best 
thinkers differ widely on it, both in its religious and social aspects. 
Personally asked if I believe in the principle of divorce under any 
circumstances, I answer, Yes, just as I believe that, if a limb is 
diseased, it is better to cut it off, and go halt through life, than 
lose life altogether. Second-bests are the materials out of which 
patient, cheerful souls make noble lives. I believe in divorce 
because, when a mistake of any kind is made, it is our manifest 
duty either to endeavor to rectify it or to spring out of its shadow. 
An unhappy marriage is the great mistake, the most pathetic of all 
mistakes, and one can hardly help some reproach upon Pate for 
setting men and women to choose their destiny while blindfolded 
by love or passion, and then punishing them for choosing wrong. 
But when mistakes are made, why give permanency to wrong and 
finality to suffering ? The irrevocable contains no element of 
reformation. It is a hell without any new principles of action, 
without hope, and without energy. 

If a great problem of the nineteenth century could be decided 
by an allusion to Moses, or Matthew, or St. Paul, any discussion 
on the matter would be idle and profane talking. But if the 
laws of Moses are binding between man and wife, why not 
between parents and children, buyer and seller, master and 
servant ? What right, indeed, have we for abrogating any of the 
social enactments contained in Leviticus and elsewhere in the 
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Mosaic writings ? Unfortunately, these old laws of Moses ar» 
generally brought forward to sanction some great wrong. The 
church has gone back to them for authority to burn witches, buy 
and sell slaves, collect tithes, etc. They are the Magna Charta 
of sacerdotal cruelty. 

It is a long step from Sinai to Bethlehem, but Christ in Mat- 
thew xix., 6, is usually regarded as indorsing the opinions of 
Moses — " what therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder." These words contain a great truth, acceptable to 
every heart and every condition. What God joins together no 
man can put asunder. Such unions are perfect ; the partners in 
them never dream of divorce. Poverty, sorrow, care, shame, 
helplessness, only draw the bond tighter. They go to the grave 
together, and with a noble constancy look across the grave to an 
immortal companionship. A moment of time is sufficient for 
this real bond ; for no material fact is more positive than the fact 
of a love instantaneous in its apparent origin and immortal in its 
aspirations. This spiritual marriage delights to ratify itself by 
some public ceremony, and the more solemnly-binding it is, the 
more typical of that never-ending union which both so ardently 
desire. Such God-made marriage no man has the power to sun- 
der. But when the lust of the flesh, or the lust of the eye, or 
the pride of life joins men and women together, the putting- 
asunder is an easy matter. There is no divinity at such marriage- 
feasts. Satiety, hatred, cruelty — at the best, indifference — follow 
hard after the bridal footsteps. 

I am far from thinking that in all such cases divorce is a 
proper remedy. The highest discipline of life makes us suffer 
for our mistakes as well as for our crimes ; and habit and 
patience are great reconcilers to what is not easily changed. 
Many a pinching shoe has been borne, and worn, until it became 
an easy and perfect fit. Then, also, if women knowingly marry 
drunken and brutal men, and men knowingly marry silly women, — 
unless there follow some flagrant cruelty, — they have no more 
right to cry for release than the suicide has to expect that some 
good life shall be put in peril for his rescue. They ought to 
bear in silence and dignity the evil they have called unto them- 
selves. The cases in which divorce is the proper remedy need no 
specifying. Their title to consideration lies in the magnitude 
and heinousness of wrongs which cannot be hid, and whose 
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redress is to be accomplished by any means within the power •£ 
law. 

When God joins men and women together, the definition of 
marriage indicated by the Episcopal Church in their last General 
Convention is conceivable :* " Marriage is not merely a civil 
contract, but a spiritual and supernatural union, requiring for its 
mutual obligation a supernatural, divine grace." Many will ac- 
cept this saying who will not understand " that such grace is 
only imparted in the sacrament of matrimony, which is a true 
sacrament and does actually confer grace." For if this be true, does 
God confer this special grace on marriages made for gold or lust, 
on marriages having their origin in guilty passion, or brought 
about by great crimes ? If it is inherent in the ceremony, why is 
it not sufficient to prevent the wrongs that breed divorce ? Is 
this "supernatural, divine grace" imparted in civil marriages? — 
for many of these marriages are evidently very happy ones. If 
not, surely the civil law has the power to annul a contract it had 
the power to make. Again, if this special grace is only given in 
some marriages, and withheld in others, who makes the distinc- 
tion ? Or is the distinction not made, but the grace left to take 
its chance ? These questions arise naturally out of the theologi- 
cal statement. Kegarding the rite of marriage, a latent Catholi- 
cism underlies both the Anglican and American Episcopal Church ; 
but at the Keformation, Luther, for the German church, boldly 
declared marriage to be a civil contract, dissoluble like any other 
civil contract. However the marriage be made, the purposes for 
which the condition exists are well ascertained, and if these pur- 
poses are not fulfilled, or if they are made vehicles for outragt 
and crime, then it is neither right nor rational for society to 
maintain a relation so evidently immoral. 

2. If it be just in some cases to grant divorce, then the question 
follows, " Ought divorced persons to be allowed to marry under 
. any circumstances ?" The granting of divorce ought also to con- 
fer perfect freedom. The exception usually made in the case of 
fornication is really the strongest plea for this freedom. If the 
woman is the conjugal sinner, divorce without permission to 
marry puts her in the power of her seducer. He may say to her : 
" I am sorry the law forbids me to do you the justice I wish, but 
as it is, we must make the best of a bad business." Now, it is 

* Appendix XIII. of th« " Journal " of that convention. 
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a part of our conventional law of honor that a man shall marry 
the woman whom he has lured from her husband and home. It 
is the only compensation he can make her, and even selfish and 
wicked men are acted upon by public opinion, and yield in some 
measure to this social necessity. But if remarriage is forbidden, 
a calculating villain will find in the prohibition an incentive to 
crime. 

In a woman adultery is rarely a calculating offence. It is said, 
"The woman who deliberates is lost." The truth is, women are 
lost because they do not deliberate. Thackeray had the pro- 
foundest insight into a woman's heart when he made the miser- 
able wife of Barnes Newcome leave her husband and home in 
an hour when she had no such intention. Cruelly tempted, per- 
plexed and bewildered, when passion is stronger than reason, 
women do not think of consequences, but go, blindfold, head- 
long to their ruin. Are such women likely to be kept moral by 
any legal enactment ? As well try to deter or encourage them by 
the laws of gravitation. Prohibition never yet prevented crime : 
of what value is it, then, as a punishment ? 

And supposing that the woman is the innocent party, what 
right has the law to add injustice to injury, to condemn her to 
spend her life in solitude, finding the bread and bearing the 
burdens some other would gladly find and bear for her ? Could 
the law set a good women in a position more beset by grievous 
temptations ? Alimony is never a sufficient right for a wronged 
woman; the guilty husband may betake himself to a foreign 
country, or otherwise evade it, for a husband who has deserted a 
wife in person will easily desert her in purse. Most women would 
consider heartless, deliberate, continued desertion a far worse 
crime than one committed in a moment of passion. And denying 
remarriage to a deserter would not check desertion. It may 
be fairly assumed that a man who would desert his wife would not 
hesitate to commit bigamy. Besides, if the prohibition to remarry 
be regarded as punitive, the unfaithful wife is not the sinner 
above all others. Women who are chaste beyond doubt are often 
very, very bad wives. Keeping the Seventh Command intact, 
they yet ruin and disgrace their husbands irretrievably. They 
may be drunkards or brawlers or thieves. They may be cor- 
rupters of their children. They may make their homes hells. 
Insanity is the only cause for divorce which should be coupled 
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with prohibition to remarry. For what right have we to deny to 
the unfortunate, or even to the guilty, that opportunity for con- 
solation or redemption which the very continuance of their exist- 
ence makes a divinely-granted right ? 

It may be said that a sinful man or woman should not be per- 
mitted to marry his or her paramour and live happily ever after- 
wards ; that such leniency is a premium on adultery. Not at 
all. Half the misery of life is included in "too late." Such 
marriages are too late to avoid many a bitter drop, many an un- 
endurable memory, many a fearful looking-forward. The sever- 
est moralist need not fear, 

" For 'tis the eternal law that, where Bin Is, 
Sorrow shall answer it." 

3. What is the effect of divorce on the integrity of the family ? 
It is disintegrating. It is disastrous. The home is no longer 
sacred; the world has made a thoroughfare through it. Its effect 
upon the family is so evil that this cause alone may be depended 
upon to restrain divorce. For the paternal and the maternal 
love does not die with the conjugal love. A father and mother who 
would not fear the disabilities of divorce for themselves will bear 
a great deal ere they cast its stigma upon their sons and daugh- 
ters. Yet when a family has come to a point where its heads are 
at two, where love is dead, and dislike or indifference brings forth 
ill words and ill deeds, divorce — so far as the family is concerned — 
has already taken place. It is even highly probable that the chil- 
dren will find in the dissolution of a wretched condition some 
influence more favorable to their happiness and development. 
Nothing, at any rate, can be worse for them than a situation in 
which they must either become passionate partisans or else prac- 
tise a constant indifference and a public deception. There are 
many cases in which divorce is the only cure for the existing moral 
depravement of the children. 

4. As to whether the absolute prohibition of divorce contributes 
to the purity of society, I have no data on which to base an opin- 
ion. But, as a rule, neither individuals nor communities are ren- 
dered moral by legal enactments. The immoralities which make 
divorce necessary exist whether divorce exists or not, and ignoring 
an evil does not annihilate it. There is a perverse element in 
human nature which makes people seldom inclined to do what they 
can do, and this element may be relied upon in some measure as a 
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restraining one. The love of home, the welfare of the family, tht 
fear of a still worse future, the natural clinging of a mother to 
the father of her children, and, above all, the helpless position of 
a woman in a divorce court, standing passive while her honor is 
dragged in the public highways, makes divorce a weapon in a 
woman's hand she will ever be loath to use. Also, no man can 
publicly expose his wife without some conventional disgrace to 
himself, even if he can come into court — which is very unlikely — 
with his own hands clean. 

One great menace to public morality from divorce is, however, 
quite within control — the suppression of all newspaper reporting 
in such trials. In France there is a penalty of 20,000 francs for 
publishing the revolting details in a divorce case. In New York 
they are the Sunday literature of the masses. But the suppression 
of divorce itself would no more tend to the moral health of the 
nation than the driving-in of au eruptive disease would tend to 
the physical health of the individual. 

Certainly the remedy proposed by the Episcopal General Con- 
vention — " that severe penalties should be inflicted by the state, 
on the demand of the church, for the suppression of all offences 
against the Seventh Commandment and sundry other parts of the 
Mosaic legislation " — is one which would meet with the unani- 
mous opposition of all kinds and conditions of men " out of 
orders." It is a proposition smacking of the Dark Ages, of 
Laud and the Mathers, and would open the door for a priestly in- 
tolerance which every man and woman would feel it a delight and 
a duty to oppose. The day for the church to dictate, and the 
state to enforce its dictates, is centuries behind our civilization. 
There would not be civil power enough in any state to enforce 
" severe penalties " of priestly demanding. But if such power 
was given to the Episcopal Church, it could not be denied to the 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Methodist, etc. Besides, what special 
claim has the Seventh Command above all others ? If it could 
ever be right to surround one command with "severe penalties" 
from the church, she must have an equal right to protect the 
other nine in the same manner. And this legitimate result of 
the Episcopal General Convention's proposition is too absurd to 
be entertained seriously for one moment. It would convert our 
glorious Republic into the narrowest theocracy. The church had 
marriage in its jurisdiction for centuries ; it had the support of 
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the state ; and what it could not do in ages of credulity it is not 
likely to do when individual opinions fear neither church canons 
nor popular superstitions. 

The strengthening of the marriage-tie and the decadence of 
divorce lie with the fathers and mothers of this and succeeding 
generations. Not by an accident was the Fifth Commandment 
placed in the van of all the commands regulating our social life. 
If parents will rear good sons and daughters, there will certainly 
be good husbands and wives, happy homes, and peaceful and hon- 
orable old age. For it is one of the worst attributes of divorce 
that it not only defrauds youth of its happiness, but robs old age 
of its respect and comfort. 

Unfortunately, however, even when we have determined the 
evils of the condition, and perceived, though dimly, what is nec- 
essary to its reformation, we are forced irresistibly upon the con- 
clusion that between miserable marriage and divorce there is only 
a choice of evils. 

Amelia £. Baer. 



1. I believe in divorce as a right and needful thing only 
under one circumstance. It has been, and still is after a long 
life, my fixed opinion that in all the affairs of this world, as well 
as the next, the Scriptures are the only infallible guide. In the 
Bible are to be found a knowledge of humanity and a profound 
exposition of its needs and their remedies that are adapted to 
every human emergency. It seems, no doubt, strange to modern 
culture and absurd to modern infidelity that he who made man 
should understand better what is for his creature's best good than 
man himself ; but all men accept the mathematical axiom that 
"the whole is greater than its part": why should they deny 
that the same maxim holds good in ethics ? And in referring to 
this authority we find no uncertain sound, no vague law, concern- 
ing divorce. Over and again it is declared that this is not per- 
missible except for one reason — the infidelity to the marriage- 
vow, in its most personal clause, of either husband or wife. 

And how rational such a law is ! Were divorce permitted for 
drunkenness, insanity, poverty, incompatibility of temper, where 
would be the self-denial, the patience, the kindly daily deeds, that 
marriage in its highest sense produces and fosters ? No ordi- 
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nance of God is meant to be for the mere pleasure or self-indulg- 
ence of humanity, but for an education into the divine life. 

" Love was given, 
Acknowledged, sanctioned, chiefly to this end. 
That self might be annulled." 

We are not beasts of the field, left to the undisturbed indulgence 
of our instincts and the sole purpose of doing our own will and 
following our own devices. We are the children of God, and 
however we deny or disgrace our birthright, I believe the most 
degraded sinner, the most vociferant infidel, has within him at 
times a conscious spark of the accountable soul that he must an- 
swer for to its Giver. 

But for the sin which is also a shame and an insult to the in- 
nocent party in this sacred contract there is no reason for en- 
durance or condonation. No pure and true woman, no clear- 
minded, honorable man, could wish to live in such relation one 
hour after its discovery. The law of God in this matter is amply 
justified by the reason and conscience of man. Still, I would 
have temporary separation allowed by law, and the earnings of 
either party secured to his or her own use, in cases of persistent 
drunkenness, personal violence, or insanity; but not absolute and 
permanent divorce. Such separation would be a sharp lesson and 
punishment to the offender, and a needful protection to the weak 
in those cases, also assuring to a helpless family such support as 
the unoffending parent could supply. 

2. Here, again, the Bible answers for me. Christ laid down 
the law of divorce in words too simple and direct to be miscon- 
strued or evaded ; and the human reasons for this law are equally 
plain. If man or woman can sin against the faith and purity of 
the marriage relation, and, having broken the tie for that reason, 
reknot it at pleasure, in what is marriage better than consecutive 
polygamy ? I have myself known of a woman with three living 
husbands : was she any higher in the scale of morals than the 
most utter heathen or persistent Mormon ? 

My own feeling is strong against any remarriage after separa- 
tion by death. I think to a pure, delicate, faithful woman there 
can be but one marriage in her life. I think even the remembrance 
of a past love that once 'occupied the heart she tries to give to 
another must always fill her with shame and regret, though that 
early love may have been frustrated by evil tide or set aside by 
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death before it became an open tie. I am aware this is an ex- 
treme theory, but it is mine, and I believe there are other women 
who will agree with me. It is also a deep regret in my mind that 
every Christian church does not regard marriage as a sacrament, 
as does the Roman hierarchy. I think it is for the good and 
safety of society that it should be so regarded. 

From another point of view,, consider what sort of men and 
women are those who are divorced for Scriptural cause. Impure, 
perjured, unrestrained by law of God or man, are they fit to 
reenter that relation from which all society and real civilization 
spring ? Here is almost the only opportunity which the state has 
to control and regulate the marriage of its citizens, for the laws 
concerning marriages of minors are too easily and too often 
evaded to be much more than a dead-letter. And what good 
woman would marry a man so divorced ? What honorable man 
would offer the respect of his name and the honor of his home to 
a woman cast off by another man for this reason ? Is it sensible 
or decent that such marriages should be sanctioned by any 
thoughtful, decent community, even if it were not distinctly for- 
bidden by God ? 

3. The families of civilization consist of the two heads, 
husband and wife, and of their children. What, then, is the effect 
of divorce upon the husband ? If his wife repudiates him for 
the only good reason, what sort of self-respect can be left to him ? 
And with no self-respect, of what value is man or woman ? His 
home is no longer a refuge or a consolation to him ; he is separated 
from his children ; he is branded in the eyes of society; for, how- 
ever successfully he may demand the sympathies of men of his 
own sort, or however impudently brave the opinion of the pub- 
lic, he knows that in the eyes of the best and purest men and 
women he is stamped with a stigma of disgrace. It is true he 
deserves this punishment ; but does that make it more endurable 
or less degrading ? Such a position seems to me so dreadful and 
so pitiable that I would counsel a woman to endure and forgive 
her husband's sins as long as nature and religious principle allow 
her to do so, for the sake of trying to rebuild his character and 
restore to him that self-confidence which, next to divine help, 
aids men who try to 

" rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 
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But if divorce for any reason is degrading and demoralizing 
to a man, what must it be to a woman ? For her the whole 
world has no mercy ; there is no forgetfulness of her sin, even if 
she repent in the bitterness of death ; and deeper woe than the 
world's scorn awaits her, for I believe the worst woman on earth 
cannot be forever separated from her children without agony 
sooner or later. In the first whirl of passion she may forget 
them, but passion flies like a summer tempest and leaves devasta- 
tion along its track. Her children's sweet, innocent eyes must 
forever haunt her ; their frighted and saddened calls ring forever 
in her ear ; and she will know in the blackness of despair that 
she has committed woman's unpardonable sin, for which society 
will allow her no place for repentance, though she seek it care- 
fully and with tears of blood. 

There have been men — to the honor of the race be it recorded 
— who have so nobly loved the weak or wicked women whom they 
have vowed before God to cherish and protect that they have hid- 
den from the world lapses and entanglements they alone have dis- 
covered, and tenderly won back to penitence and peace the 
strayed souls committed to their charge. These are they whom 
the world cannot know or honor, but there are women who wor- 
ship them as saints and saviours only next to him who made such 
men " just and faithful knights of God." 

And for the children — witless, harmless victims — what can 
atone to them for the mysterious desertion of their father ? He is 
not dead ; they may even meet him in the street, seize him, cling 
to him, and implore his return, — I know of children who have 
enacted this pathetic and unconscious tragedy, — but he does not 
come back ; the pillar of the house has fallen ; but who will tell 
them why ? The shameful knowledge lies in wait for them in a 
desolated future. 

But when the mother goes, worse want ensues ; then indeed 
their home is gone ; their hearts are'full to overflowing with earth's 
worst nostalgia ; there are no fond kisses for those quivering lips 
at night ; no sleep-songs to lull their wakeful weariness ; no 
soothing of their sharp childish woes, " as one whom his mother 
comforteth" ; no cool, soft hand on the forehead hot with fever or 
aching with fatigue. Oh ! worst of all earth's innumerable losses, 
no mother ! Nor can any tell them the sweet story that she is 
in heaven awaiting them, or lead them to deck the sleeping- 
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place of her dear dead body. She is worse than dead : she is di- 
vorced ! 

The family is the unit that is the germ of the state, the seed 
of civilization : where divorce so rends it and scatters its frag- 
ments abroad, can any philosophy, or any stupidity, or the 
crassest ignorance, deny that divorce destroys and obliterates its 
integrity ? 

4. As far as my knowledge extends there is no country and 
no church where "absolute prohibition of divorce" exists. The 
lofty stand-point of the Eoman Church permits an absolute 
separation of the two parties for certain reasons, without power of 
remarriage ; and it cannot be said that this is not divorce ; it 
certainly is, in the Scriptural sense. But the average morality of 
countries where this church is the ruling authority is said to be 
no higher than that of other countries — a statement that might 
be explained and modified by the fact that these countries are 
notably in want of free public schools, and also by the more 
important fact that sin loses its terrors to the individual under 
the theory and practice of plenary absolution. 

Yet from the stand-point of common-sense it is fair to argue 
that a procedure which degrades and corrupts the individual must 
always tend to corrupt and degrade society ; for society is not a 
unit, but an aggregation of persons whose association affects both 
the moral and physical status of the concrete mass. It is as true 
of society as of the church that " whether one member suffer all 
the members suffer with it." 

The frequent and apparently favorite argument that remar- 
riage after divorce should be allowed because otherwise men are 
driven to immorality is so shamelessly based on the assumption 
that men are no better than beasts of the field, and can neither 
dominate their instincts nor control their passions any better than 
other animals, that with the decent public in general, or the 
believers in the religion of the Bible, it should have neither respect 
nor weight. 

When men deny their own superiority to brutes, and prefer 
the gratification of their lowest natures to purity and nobility 
and the seeking of a spiritual life hereafter, then, indeed, it will be 
useless and vain to express any other opinions than those of the dog 
and the cat, and we may relegate our conversation to their sono- 
rous and expressive utterances; but as long as there are those, both 
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men and women, who " seek a better country, even a heavenly," 
and see in true earthly marriage a type and illustration of Christ's 
relation to his church, who consider that it is a single and holy 
relation, ordained for the good of mankind and as an education 
for heavenly places, just so long there will be those of either sex 
who consider divorce disintegrating and demoralizing to the indi- 
vidual, the family, and society at large. 

Kose Terry Cooke. 



I am asked a simple question which requires a complicated 
answer. Do I justify the right of divorce ? Assuredly. When ? 
When the question is a duel between a wrong and a right ; when 
not to give the right is to commit an undeniable wrong. I justify 
divorce as I do a surgical operation — then and thus only ; when 
it is the last expedient, the final hope, the desperate venture ; 
when there is nothing else to be done to save the social life. 

A man and woman elect to tie themselves together for life, 
presumably because they cherish each other above all human 
beings. To say that the causes which practically invalidate 
this tie are infinite in variety is only to say that human nature 
exists. To insist that the causes which may legally separate the 
married should be limited in quantity is only to say that morality 
is a virtue or frailty a vice. We should go so far as to make this 
limitation the severest, the most strenuous, that the highest 
civilization will bear. I cannot believe, in this matter more than in 
others, in " going under," as the phrase has it, to a compromise 
with ideal Right. But what is ideal Eight ? 

If a man knocks his wife down, he shatters the marriage-troth 
as much as if he brought an evil woman to her house. If a 
woman drinks away the moral nature of her unborn babe, she 
ceases to be a wife as surely as if she broke the Seventh Com- 
mandment. " Infidelity " to the' obligations of marriage is a 
term to which we give a too restricted use. I do not hesitate to 
say that personal abuse, or felony before the law, or desertion, or 
habitual drunkenness, or other equivalent (if there be equivalent) 
offences, may justify divorce as amply as the crime of adultery. 
But that these offences need to be identified with a legal con- 
science surpassing any thing yet brought to bear upon our statutes 
seems to me as much a matter of course as to say that the United 
States needs a navy. The power to wmnarry — in a state of society 
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like ours — should be made " a strait and narrow way." We have 
built it so broadly that "thousands go in thereat." It should be 
made unenviable, unpopular, unlikely, and the judgment of the 
people should hedge it about with thorns and barbed wire. It 
should be made as disgraceful as crime. It should be made as 
hard as death. 

The question whether a divorced person ought to marry again 
during the lifetime of the first partner is the last in, but it is the 
poser of the discussion. One gives an opinion on this point per- 
fectly aware that life and time may change it; for one sees that 
experience modifies or creates opinion easily enough on any sub- 
ject, but on none more thoroughly than on this. The personal 
equation affects our morality to an appalling extent; and saintly 
Stephen Blackpool, looking up out of the pit of death at the pure 
face of Rachel, in Dickens's story, must have had his own views 
on divorce before which the comfortable judgment of a happy 
home ought to confess itself a blind and groping thing. But, so 
far as I feel qualified to form an opinion upon so tremendous a 
matter, I must believe that Mr. Gladstone, in this discussion, and 
Mr. B. J. Phelps, in that of another review, have come nearest to 
the right of the case when they would deny to the divorced under 
any circumstances the right of remarriage until death shall 
give it. 

Now, this old question is a threefold one, and ought to run like 
this : Shall we marry ? Shall we unmarry ? Shall we remarry ? 
Clearly, it seems to me that the emphasis of the discussion has 
been put in the wrong place. We should slip it further along 
the line of interrogative. It is less important to inquire, Do 
they right to remarry ? Were they wrong to unmarry ? than to 
ask, Did they right to marry ? 

I have spoken of the right of divorce as a surgical expedient. 
Carry on the figure of thought and we may learn a lesson. 

The best-instructed physicians know well that there exists 
to-day a subtle and powerful conflict in the professional world. 
On the one hand, the tendency of experiment turns terribly to 
surgery. Everything goes to the operating-table. Disease, like 
the demon in the New Testament, " coming out, tears him" who 
is so miserable as to trust his life to the surgical fashion. Tenny- 
son, with the fine eye of poetry for the prevailing facts of science, 
struck the situation when he wrote of his hospital doctor, who 
vol. cl. — no. 398. 9 
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handled the child " gently enough, but his voice and his face 

were not kind." 

" But they said too of him 
He was happier using the knife than in trying to save the limb." 

On the other hand, there has intensified the solemn belief in the 
validity of the healing art. The materia medica is trusted above 
the butcher's knife. The fine, the delicate, the patient remedy, 
the prophylactic, or the tonic, or the curative, becomes the 
material of absorbing study such as the medical world has never 
known before. The doctrine of mercy, the theory of prevention, 
rule the medical conscience, and the healer's intellect refines as the 
sensibility is saved — thus, please Heaven, the patient too. 

Divorce, at best, is pure surgery; nothing more nor less; neces- 
sary at the extremity, never to be tolerated when the milder 
measure will save the life. 

The truly scientific, and therefore the hopeful, treatment of 
this social disease must, I believe, consist more and more, and 
must some time consist entirely, in the preventive, and what we 
might call attentive, means of cure. What is the use — what is 
the use — in wearing out our brains to invent scalpels and probes, 
to cut, and sew, and carve, and bury, when a careful course of 
the right remedy would heal the patient ? 

In brief, so long as we are allowed to marry as we do, what 
right have we to expect anything else than un marrying and 
remarrying to the end of this weak and wicked world ? 

As our laws stare us in the face, there is no man so drunken, 
so immoral, so brutal, so cruel, that he may not take to himself 
the purest, the most refined, the most sensitive of women to wife, 
if he can get her. There is no woman so paltry, so petty, so 
vain, so inane, so enfeebled in body and mind by corsets or 
chloral, flirtation, or worse, that she may not become the wife of 
an intellectual, honorable man and the mother of his doomed 
children. There is no pauper who may not wed a pauper and 
beget paupers to the end of his story. There is no felon re- 
turned from his prison, or loose upon society uncondemned, 
who may not make a base play at wedlock, and perpetuate his 
diseased soul and body in those of his descendants, without 
restraint. There is no member of what we call onr " respectable 
classes " who may not, if he choose, make a mock of the awful 
name of marriage, in sacrilege to which we are so used that we 
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scarcely lift an eyelid to express surprise or aversion at the sick- 
ening variety of the offence. 

Where is the law that prevents a titled roue from becoming the 
husband of a pure American girl ? Where is the law that saves a 
rich woman from the designs of a mercenary spendthrift suitor ? 
Where is what Sophocles called " the unwritten law" that pre- 
vents a man and woman who do not love each other supremely, 
unselfishly, permanently, and we might almost say divinely, from 
daring to take upon themselves the sacred marriage-vow ? 

Where is the public sentiment which calls a mariage de con- 
venance by its true name ? Legalized prostitution are two ugly 
words ; but nothing less will fit the case. Where is the drift of 
high emotion which scorns a loveless marriage as disgraceful, 
makes a foolish one unpopular, and a wicked one impossible ? 
Give us the public opinion which will make it indelicate for a 
man to marry for a housekeeper or a woman for a home. Give 
us the average of judgment which shall stamp it a social blot to 
marry " for position" and call it a crime to marry for money. 
Give us the great ideal which shall create the noble fact. Give 
us such a comprehension of the feeling which ought to draw men 
and women into the marriage-tie that anything less than almighty 
love should invalidate marriage as much as the absence of a wit- 
ness to the oath. Give us such a vision of the purity, the un- 
selfishness, the patience, the tenderness, the loyalty through sor- 
row and sickness and ill fortune and fading fairness, and the 
clash of temperaments, which the marriage-bond requires — such 
a holy power as shall lift us above the social mire toward which 
our nation is sinking. The sheer force of relentless right ought 
to hold us up ; but the average opinion must form the moral der- 
rick. 

Bring to bear upon our worst perplexity our highest oppor- 
tunity. Make it as nearly impossible as human deficiency allows 
to marry wrong ; and we make it all but unnecessary to ask if 
divorce be right. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 



The question of divorce is so largely one of sentiment with the 
majority of women, and so blended with their religious beliefs, 
that it is difficult to reach a simple, honest, unbiassed opinion in 
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regard to the just relations of the sexes and the influence of these 
relations upon society at large. That social questions, mar- 
riage among the number, have changed their aspects during the 
past quarter of a century no one will deny. But the tendency 
is less toward the breaking-up of family life, the disruption of 
family ties, I think, than appears on the surface. Marriage, as 
we understand it, is a comparatively recent institution. In the 
church it has always implied more or less of servitude or unques- 
tioning obedience on the part of the woman. The wisdom of 
obedience to all men, or to any man under all circumstances, is 
now doubted by intelligent women ; and the sanction of the 
church has lost much of its sacramental character in the eyes of 
both men and women. 

This has opened the door to marriage as a civil contract, and 
to freedom of divorce. Side by side with the ease with which 
divorces may be secured has grown up the belief in individual 
rights and the pursuit of individual inclination as the highest 
good. A marriage that at the outset does not fulfil expectation 
is considered a " mistake " — a mistake that may have serious 
consequences, and therefore ought to be rectified as quickly as 
possible. It is forgotten that persons who have made one mistake 
will be very likely to make another. 

But now the question arises, What is a mistake ? and who is 
to suffer its consequences — the one who makes it or society at 
large ? Natural law compels each individual to suffer the results 
of his or her own acts, even though committed in ignorance of 
their consequences. This at first sight seems unjust ; it would 
be so if men were born, lived, and died by and for themselves 
alone. But we learn by what we suffer, and discover our rela- 
tions to the world about us by the disagreeable aspects which those 
relations sometimes assume to us. Prom this point of view there 
are no such things as mistakes, or, if there are, we are here to 
make them, and our growth — the good they do us — depends upon 
the courage and wisdom with which we meet the circumstances 
they create for us. 

Doubtless the most serious " mistake " that can be made, from 
the popular point of view, is an uncongenial marriage ; and if 
marriage was simply to make two people happy, this would be the 
true aspect of the case, and the law might well be invoked to re- 
lease them from unpleasant bonds, and qualify them to try again. 
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But marriage has a much more serious intention, a much deeper 
meaning than this — a meaning that the civilized world generally 
feels and recognizes, and that renders it superior to the wicked- 
ness of many legal enactments, and still preserves the married 
home as the rule and separation as the exception. 

Yet it would be hard to say that no exceptions could be allowed, 
under any stress of circumstance, in cases where such vital inter- 
ests are involved. But where and how to admit them ? 

Not for drunkenness, for the man or woman may reform, and 
always needs all the help, all the guards, that can be thrown 
around him or her to keep from falling lower. But it is cruelty 
to women and children to leave them in the power of drunken 
husbands and fathers, we are told. So it is ; but it is also cruel to 
leave women at the mercy of savage, jealous, cruel, selfish, mean 
men — more dangerous sometimes, more hurtful, more deadly, than 
to the hapless drunkard, whose appetite is inherited and weakness 
fostered by a wicked traffic, and by social customs that are as the 
open door to his destruction. Even crime cannot separate the 
woman from the man to whom she has given herself, who is the 
father of her children. She is the link which connects him with 
a better life ; and her faithfulness, her courage, her devotion, are 
the best guarantee of his final salvation. For nothing human can 
finally or forever resist the power of sufficient goodness. It works 
within us, to will and do its pleasure ; it only seems to fail because 
there is not enough of it, or because time enough is not given it to 
take root and bring forth its leaf, blossom, and final fruit. 

There is a degree of disloyalty in marriage which leaves the 
suffering party to the contract no choice but acceptance of the 
other's treachery and faithlessness. In such cases the law would 
be justified in stepping in to release one from the semblance of a 
bond that the other had already broken; but it should only be 
done in a public and formal manner, upon the expressed and guar- 
anteed desire of both parties, and after ample provision had 
been made and guaranteed to those who have been forced into a 
helpless and disadvantageous position. 

These are the only circumstances in which it seems as if the 
question of divorce, or permanent separation, could possibly come 
in. For marriage is not a mere question of happiness for the in- 
dividual; it is a question of development, of growth for the race, 
of the preservation of an equilibrium of forces and qualities, at 
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the same time that the desire for companionship and the parental 
instincts are gratified. 

It is unscientific and unphilosophical to the last degree to ad- 
vocate that like should marry like, or that people of the same 
temper, disposition, and tastes " were intended for each other." 
If such a principle were carried out, the world would be full of 
extremes — angels and devils, saints and fiends incarnate, Gogs 
and Magogs. 

It is a wonderfully wise and humane provision that the desire 
for companionship, parental love, and the care of the helpless are 
the strongest instincts within us. These exist and are exercised 
without reference to the qualities or likeness to ourselves of those 
who call them forth. Love in the heart finds an object upon which 
to bestow itself, animate or inanimate, according to environment. 
The poorest creature is happier having something to care for — 
happier far than in being cared for. 

" Don't you think it would be better to leave that worthless 
husband of yours " ? I once asked a poor washerwoman, who had 
been a respected and well-paid domestic before marrying a 
drunken, shiftless husband, and who could readily have found a 
good home and good wages again if she would have left him. 
" Well, I don't know," she replied ; " women must be takin' care 
of something — don't ye think so ? — an' I might as well take care 
of him ; nobody else would." But God, I thought, and she is his 
minister. 

It clears up so many things if we put ourselves out of the 
question, and accept what comes to us as simple duty, as that 
which is given us to do, and that we are to do as well as we can, 
with such patience and judgment and ability as we possess. When 
that is done, there are no regrets, no thought of mistakes : we 
are only asked to do that which is possible to ourselves. 

The grave and eternal responsibilities of marriage may well 
induce the thoughtful among the young to pause and reflect 
before incurring them. But once they have done so, there is no 
turning back ; for they are no longer living for themselves ; they 
no longer exist as separate entities ; they have formed a combina- 
tion and become a new product — a part of the eternal and ever- 
flowing life of the universe — and their business is to find points 
of agreement in this new life and thus aid in making it harmoni- 
ous ; not reasons for difference, which must always exist in a life 
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and among people of infinitely-varied ideas, tastes, habits, and 
capacities. 

It is a marvellous thing, taking this fact into considera- 
tion, and the individual view that so many feel justified in con- 
sidering the right one, that more married people, especially the 
newly-married, do not fly apart, shocked out of their illusions, 
and unwilling to accept the conditions of wedlock. " Be sure 
you love him," said an old lady once to an engaged young woman; 
" it will take all the love you can scare up before you get to where 
I am." That the majority adjust themselves to this new and 
previously unknown and untried life is proof of that natural ac- 
ceptance, that underlying sense of duty, that curious adaptability 
to circumstances, which are as much a part of us as the readiness 
of the body to meet the changes in the weather. We can pamper 
the body till it ceases to exert natural functions and activities, 
but then we are punished by disease; and we can pervert ideas 
and indulge selfishness until we are unable to see a straight line of 
duty, and unwilling to follow it if we did, and then comes trouble 
for ourselves and others. 

Individual rights and individual happiness are not objects of 
the first consideration in this world — at least not to the individ- 
uals themselves. It is not necessary to seek for direct opposition 
in a wife or husband, true love, based on respect, being the best 
guide ; but if circumstances develop, as they sometimes do, a 
condition which leaves only duty as the incentive to life and its 
activities, seize and keep fast hold of this most steadfast, true, 
and angelic of ministers and guides. True, it would be much 
easier to do this if the law was just, equal, and uniform in regard 
to marriage. On the contrary, it is most unjust, unequal, and 
irregular in the different States of our own country, as well as in 
the world at large. Let us hope, however, that, with wider 
knowledge of the evils that flow out of broken marriages and 
wrecked family life, with a juster appreciation of the advantages 
of recognized and rooted sanctities in the mind of man, and of 
the claims of marriage to a large place among the objects held 
most in reverence by men and nations, a public opinion will be 
created that will demand permanent recognition of the most 
sacred of all obligations, and an equal adjustment of laws that 
have heretofore borne most heavily and hardly upon the defence- 
less wife and the helpless mother. Jen nie June. 



